weren’t officially authorized to see the new estimate. I flew back to Santa 
Monica and scheduled something that was unusual at RAND and a first for 
me: a Top Secret briefing. Nearly all the work at RAND except for key 
reports was at the Secret level. Though everyone in the building, including 
secretaries and maintenance staff, had to have Top Secret clearance, many 
employees never had occasion to use it. 

At RAND they took the regulations about classified procedures very 
seriously. That was never done to the same degree in the offices I 
frequented in Washington, where most of the documents being carried 
around (even in one’s briefcase going from the Pentagon to the State 
Department or the White House) were Top Secret. A Top Secret briefing at 
RAND was by invitation only, in a room with a RAND security guard at the 
door, checking off attendees by name on a list on a clipboard. That was 
something I never experienced in Washington. 

“Briefings” were the major form of oral communication of studies and 
results to RAND colleagues or to Air Force audiences. They were almost 
always accompanied by charts on a chart stand or projected on slides, with 
graphs or bullet points. I’d given many briefings at RAND, but never with 
charts. It wasn’t my style. I didn’t use the blackboards that everyone had in 
their offices either; I can’t think well on a vertical surface. 

But this time, when everyone had been checked off and had settled 
down, I started by saying, “Herman [Kahn] says you should always have 
charts, so for once I’ve made some.” They were on a chart stand. I’d 
lettered them myself, in red ink, with “Top Secret” at the top and bottom of 
each chart, as appropriate. 

The first chart said, “Yes, Virginia, there is a missile gap.” 

I flipped to the next one: “It is currently running about 10 x 1.” 

Then the third: “In our favor.” 

There was no response at all from the audience of about fifty department 
heads, top management, and key researchers filling one of our larger 
conference rooms at one end of the building. With puzzled looks, they 
waited. I explained: The latest intelligence estimate was that the Soviets had 
exactly four ICBMs, soft, liquid-fueled missiles at one site, Plesetsk. 
Currently we had about forty operational Atlas and Titan ICBMs. This was 


